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VERSE 


WE ARE THE DEAD 
William Herschel Hughes 
We are the dead who long ago, 
Where roses bloom and rivers flow, 
Oft heard of streets of shining gold, 
Wings of the angels, harpers bold. 


We are the dead who “knew” right well 
That flames would sear in some deep hell 
Where wayward souls through dateless time 
Would curse the anguish of their clime. 


We are the dead who have not found 
In all our pale realm’s restless round 
Flames that would wither your red rose, 
Nor gold, nor wings, where any ghost goes. 
* * * 
VICTORS AT VERSAILLES 
Charles Gustav Girelius 
O victors at Versailles, you might have gained 
A way to war’s triumphant end; 
Your foeman’s hatred might have been restrained, 
If you had dared to make him friend! 


Your enemy had come before your seat, 
His haughty pride at last subdued; 

He pled for peace, acknowledging defeat, 
Although in grim and sullen mood. 


If you had humbly followed him who said: 
“Do good for ill, and love your foe,” 

You might have won a lasting peace, and led 
A chastened world from added woe. 


You sought revenge and not enduring peace, 
You made your foe take all the blame; 
But now your hate returning must increase, 
And bring on guiltless children shame. 

* * * 

THE EMPTY HOUSE 

Richard Warner Borst 
When I returned to find you gone away, 
Tho’ but for an hour, 
And no light burning at the lintel, 
And the clock echoing in the stillness, 
I thought how terrible would be the time 
When I should return alone 
To my desolate house, 
Knowing you departed forever. 


And I said, ‘‘May I be the first to go.” 
Then I thought, if I were to leave you behind, 
It would be just as terrible for you; 
And I said, “Let it so be 
That my love and I may journey together 
Into that veiled and unknown valley.” 
co # * 
ULTIMATES 
Clarence Edwin Flynn 


I take the things my mind would fain believe, 
The things Desire has listed as its need, 

And all into a verbal fabric weave 

With faithful hands, and lo, I have a creed. 


I list the qualities I fain would see, 

The powers I long to know here where I plod, 
Most of them duly patterned after me: 

And in my image I behold a God. 
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Yet back of all the human creeds I write, 
The failing verbiage I weakly score, 
Written in letters of undying light, 

The changeless truth abides forevermore. 


And back of all these fashionings of mine, 
These puny efforts of my human hands 
To shape a picture of the One Divine, 
The great, eternal God unchanging stands. 
* * * ’ - 
MATTER 
Gottfried Hult 


Matter, the bellowing brute, Man’s nose-ring wears. 
Maddened Matter he leads thereby to browse, 

If so he choose, or to a slaughter house. 

Its thunderous bovine throat no longer scares. 

Its pawing hooves, eyeballs wherewith it glares, 

Its tail-lashed bulk, but challenge and arouse 

The regnant spirit in Man out of drowse: 

Now conscious of his’. Jasonhood he dares. 

Before them, once, he scuttled for the tree, 
Religion, and salvation sought on high; 
Limb-perched all night, hoped there would come somehow 
Deliverance if but sighed for patiently.— 

Bullock Matter’s branding day is nigh; 
Fire-breathing Matter wears Man’s nose-ring now. 


* * * 


FOREBODING 
Mabel Freer Loveridge 
While I am rocking you, my son, 
And singing lullabies, 
Someone is planning stouter planes 
For Death to ride the skies. 


And while you eat your simple fare, 
Perhaps the war lords sit, 

To start again the bugle notes 
That only call the fit. 


While you are chasing butterflies 
Amid the tangled grass, 
Someone is testing chemicals 

To make a deadlier gas. 


While I would build a splendid man 
So fine and strong, my son, 
Someone in secret tries to make 

A farther-reaching gun. 


A gun that on some distant day, 
When drums of battle roll, 

May leave me with a golden star 
And iron in my soul. 


* Ok * 


THEY ASK A CHANCE 
Helen Welshimer 


There are so many weary in the land, 

Who search the streets in vain for boon of work; 
There are old men who can not understand 
Denial now of tasks they did not shirk 

In younger years. And there are young men too, 
Whose days pass by in ceaseless monotone, 
Who only ask that they have work to do, 
Some humble task for each to call his own. 


The laborer is worthy of his hire, 

Dear God, you told us, in the early years; 
Now these, thy children, daily faint and tire, 
Beset with hunger, overcome with fears; 
Once manna fell each day from overhead— 
They ask a chance to earn their daily bread. 
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HOME BUILDERS AND SPIRITUAL 
PIONEERS 


HE attention and the thought of all Americans 
should center upon the plans, and activities, of 
the Northwest Territory Celebration Commis- 

sion, and the celebration to be held in Marietta, Ohio, 
on April 7, 1938. Its purpose is to bring back to the 
public mind a most vital phase of our national develop- 
ment. 

The vast wilderness north and west of the Ohio 
River, known as the Northwest Territory, ultimately 
became the states of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. To establish an effective 
and central government, and direct the development 
into channels progressively national and unified, the 
United States Congress passed the Ordinance of 1787. 
Thus was started a period of colonization about which 
the Commission says, “The divergent cultures of the 
original states met in Northwest Territory—America’s 
first melting pot—to found what has been called ‘the 
first American civilization.’ ”’ 

This civilization was conceived in the ideal of 
personal freedom, and was based upon equality before 
the law. It was to be guided by an intelligent and 
moral people, made so through the advantages of edu- 
cation. In short, the needs, the experiences, and the 
visions of idealistic “common men’’ were written into 
the ordinance, as the following digest will show. 

“No person, demeaning himself in a peaceable 


and orderly manner, shall ever be molested on account ~ 


of his mode of worship or religious sentiments in said 
Territory.” 

The inhabitants of the Territory were entitled to 
the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus; trial by jury; 
proportionate representation in legislature; judicial 
proceedings according to common law. All fines were 
to be moderate; no cruel or unusual punishments were 
to be inflicted. No man could be deprived of liberty or 

“property but by judgment of his peers or the law of the 
land. ‘....no law ought ever to be made or have 
force in the said Territory, that shall, in any manner 


a 


whatever, interfere with or affect private contracts or 
engagements, bona fide... .” 

“Religion, morality and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” 

No wilderness becomes a civilization without 
people. This part of establishing the “first American 
civilization’’ was undertaken by the Ohio Company 
of Associates. After proper preparation and survey 
they invited the veterans of the War of the Revolu- 
tion, and “all other good citizens’ interested in the 
Western lands, to become settlers in Northwest Ter- 
ritory. This opportunity was eagerly accepted. 

Up to this point we have a governing ordinance 
liberal in purpose and scope; miles of well-watered 
and heavily-timbered or rich prairie land; and a self- 
reliant, educated, skilled, and religious people from 
the New England communities. These were brought 
together, and became home builders and spiritual 
pioneers. Their first building began at Marietta, 
Ohio, in 1788. 

Though family ties were severed, blood relation- 
ship and spiritual ties bound the old East to the new 
West. These still remain. Congregational churches, 
Trinitarian and Unitarian, should bring up to date their 
lists of such pioneers and their descendants. This 
could be done through the exchange of letters between 
the mother churches and their spiritual descendants, 
and through family reunions and gatherings. The 
accomplishments of the pioneers in settlement, educa- 
tion, religion, and in other fields should be reviewed. 

Unitarians especially should send greetings and 
good wishes to the members of the First Religious 
Society (Unitarian) in the first settled community 
in the “first American civilization.” This would 
strengthen the bond of spiritual and fraternal union 
between the eastern and western churches of our 
faith. Also, there might be an exchange of scrap- 
books containing pictures and postcards of the churches 
and the communities in which they are located, and 
such historical sketches and other matter as might be 
considered interesting and worth while. The First 
Parish Churech—Unitarian—in Kennebunk, Maine, 
plans to send such a scrapbook, with the greetings of 
the members and the church school, to the church in 
Marietta. 

The ordinance of 1787 should be read in all Uni- 
tarian churches, so that old and young might become 
acquainted with the purpose, vision, and scope of this 
unique document. It might guide all of us to a better 
understanding of our national inheritance. It should 
reveal to all the profound responsibility resting upon 
the shoulders of the heirs of the pioneers. It should 
reveal in a radiant light the unprecedented legacy of a 
free faith, founded in a free government, out of which 
grew a free nation—a nation of home builders and 
spiritual pioneers. 

Arthur Schoenfeldt. 
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A Fellowship of Liberal Religion 


Harold P. Marley 


The Unitarian church at Ann Arbor, Michigan, has made vital experiments in relating worship to contemporary life. Mr. 
Marley, the minister of the church, here describes some of the things which have been done and points to future developments. 


NTERING the Ann Arbor church on a winter 
Sunday afternoon at the twilight hour, one 
passes through a dark candlelit vestibule to the 

narthex, lighted by a floor lamp, with the bust of 
Emerson facing the door. The plaster bust of the 
Concord saint, made by Sidney H. Morse, who came 
from Boston to teach in the university, is placed 
squarely on a marble baptismal font—constant re- 
minder of his views on traditional Christian ritual. 
In the chancel, where an altar light dimly burns, one 
sees at once a long batik hanging as a reredos—a life- 
size figure representing a pronounced struggle of man 
with his environment. It is Man, controlling his 
Destiny, himself, and his immediate surroundings. 
Below, on a table draped with an Indian cover of a 
design antedating the Paisley, are two tall candelabra 
of Persian design. Down each side aisle hang, in 
chronological order, eight banners of religion from 
Hinduism to Mohammedanism. The symbols on them 
were for the most part suggested by foreign students 
on the campus, as explained on the flyleaf of the new 
hymnal. A glow of light comes from the upper reaches 
of the chancel arch and an illuminated Tiffany window 
adds rich color to the interior. 

With the prelude comes the acolyte, in academic 
robe, who lights the two candles on the chancel table 
from the altar-light by means of a taper inserted in an 
ancient oil cruse, used for administering extreme unc- 
tion in. the Catholic Church. During the singing of 
the first hymn, the minister lights the taper once more, 
and the acolyte touches it to the candles on the side 
aisles under each banner. Overhead lights are noise- 
lessly controlled, and used for congregational singing 
and reading. Aspiration is said from behind the table, 
with a solo response sung from Stanton Coit’s “Social 
Worship.” Antiphonal readings between minister 
and reader are selected appropriate to the topic of the 
day. In keeping with the spirit of the service and the 
esthetic appeal, there is no passing of collection plates. 
Following the closing hymn, the minister goes to the 
table and the acolyte is handed a two-handled asper- 
sorium, used. in the Greek Church for holy water. 
This is taken to the door and placed onastand. There 
is a solo response to the offertory-benediction, and 
the crescendo on the organ and switching on of lights 
marks the conclusion of the service. 

The interior fittings of the sanctuary grew over a 
period of years to enrich the Normandy walls erected 
in 1881-2 during the ministry of Jabez T. Sunderland. 
The Michigan fieldstone, with which the locality is the 
rich beneficiary of glacial days, was used in the walls. 
Chiseled to a flat surface and well buttressed, with 
a square tower on the corner, the building is a fine 
example of the structures erected by the descendants 
of the predatory people who settled on the river Seine 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, and which was 
subsequently spread to other places by Norman 
conquerors. . Thus, it may be taken as a symbol of 


the Unitarian belief—strong enough to make itself a 
part of a well-churched western community which 
was hostile to the new doctrine, and virile enough to 
be spread by’ graduates of a growing university. 
The square pyramid-roofed tower, with a rounded 
towerette on the front corner, is reminiscent of con- 
quest—days when men needed the strong shield of 
sturdy walls to outwit the enemy. 

Just as subscriptions came from various parts of 
the country, so did furnishings for the new building. 
Pictures of early Unitarian poets and preachers, books 
for the endowed library, a marble baptistry and a 
communion service found their way to the Ann Arbor 
freight depot. The interior of the auditorium had 
many mural inscriptions of sentiments, biblical and 


” 


“Focus of the student life . . . . 


Unitarian, which gave an intellectual appeal even 
before the service began or the minister rose to speak 
from the centrally-located pulpit. In 1896, one of the 
ornamental windows was removed to permit the 
installation of a Tiffany window commemorating a 
child, still-born. During the war period, Dr. 
Robert S. Loring added a parish house between the 
church and parsonage, and all social events moved 
upstairs. 

It was in 1930 that a grant from Boston made it 
possible to modernize the interior and exchange the 
slate roof for a Tennessee tile one which is in perfect 
harmony with the colored stone walls. The art window 
was moved to the north side and artificially lit, and the 
walls were changed from blue to deep yellow. Gold 
curtains were hung in the chancel on either side of the 
central panel which had the original biblical quotation, 
“To us, there is one God. “I 

Then arose the question of how to make the re- 
dedicated interior take on the aspect of a living vital 
religion—something which fresh paint and new wiring 
cannot do. New pew cushions were placed on the 
seats and pulpit upholstering made to match. There 
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was the question of a pulpit cover and flags of the na- 
tions, needed to bring color and symbolism to the 
chancel. Eventually, the flag idea evolved into plans 
for banners of the historic religions, which required 
months to design and execute. Selections from the 
writings of Channing and Lowell were put on mason 
board—gold letters on a blue field, and fitted over the 
original Bible quotation. 

The desire arose to make the service itself more 


ee 


. . . banners of histornic religions . . . 


beautiful, on the theory that the intellectual expression 
of religion needs a symbolism to make it authentic 
even as an orthodox service uses ritual to cloak its in- 
tellectual lack. The pulpit was moved to the right 
and the communion table was made central in the 
chancel. A stand served as a lectern. A new service 
book, containing readings and hymns, was compiled 
and printed. Members of the church made copper 
wall-candle-holders in the prism design—the prism 
being the symbol of truth broken into its component 
parts. On special occasions, unusual services, such 
as a harvest communion, a child dedication, and a 
spring dance, were solemnized. 

The student emphasis in the church means that 
the college person must be encouraged to participate 
in creative ways as well as in ways critical of religion 
and the adventure of liberalism in this field. Focus 
of the student life is the library. Several hundred 
volumes line the walls and windsor chairs surround a 
Jarge oval table in the middle of the room. The Liberal 
Students Union has no devotional service, but launches 
at once into the topic of the evening by introducing a 
speaker. Here is a clearinghouse for the radical 
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campus illegal tender, and here, with Channing, Mar- 
tineau and Lincoln looking down, students are self- 
schooled in the difference between standing in the 
liberal tradition and moving with it. 

The tradition of the church as a Fellowship of 
Inberal Religion, where free speech may prevail even 
when state buildings are closed, has been a costly 
tradition to follow consistently. Some have objected 
to admitting radical groups to use of the building; had 
these people known that a student socialist paper got 
started and died in the tower room of the church, they 
would have objected to this lusty skeleton in the 
closet. But today the church feels itself a beneficiary 
of the new social strength which is emerging from the 
more troubled years of the depression. The walls need 
a bit of pointing to smooth out the marks of the finger 
of time, but they are yet strong in the Norman tradi- 
tion of stolid power. 

One final word as to the future. In line with the 
institutional church emphasis of the past year, the 
board have approved an expansion program to include 
an L-shaped co-operative apartment building, the 
Huron Street entrance to be only a few steps from the 
new million-dollar graduate school headquarters. 
One proposal is to make it a Sunderland Memorial, and 
to use part of the income to provide scholarships for 
Indian students in India. When plans are eventually 


” 


*. , . . Channing and Lowell on mason board .... 


drawn, they will provide for a connecting crypt under 
the church chancel for the ashes of deceased members. 
The apartment will include quarters for the minister’s 
family, and the custodian, and there will be many co- 
operative features for graduate students and young 
faculty members who will reside under its roof. The 
maintenance of a strong church in this strategic center 
is a matter of importance to all Unitarians. 
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The Faith of a Geologist 


Warren Du Pre Smith 


Dr. Smith is head of the depariments of geology and geography at the University of Oregon, and curator of the Condon Museum 
of Geology. For ten years he served as geologist and chief of the Division of Mines in the Philippine Bureau of Science. 


CIENCE and the intellect alone cannot appease 
the hunger of the human soul. Religion cannot 
be reduced entirely to reason and formulae. 

To make this attempt is to find oneself defeated and 
baffled before the simple faith of the sincerely devout 
believer, Christian, Moslem or Buddhist. The man 
or woman who has no hopes or beliefs except in those 
things that can actually be proven is deserving of real 
sympathy. As a geologist I call to mind ten reasons 
from the field of science which tend to confirm the 
values taught by religion. 


I 


First, take the great principle of the conservation 
of energy and matter. Change we have all about us in 
the universe, but of evidence of actual loss we have 
none. On this ground, therefore, it is not rational to 
think that the soul of man perishes. How do I know 
man has a soul? As a scientist I cannot prove the 
existence of my soul; but as a man I can feel it. 

Second, is the fact of transformation. There is no 
better-substantiated fact in the universe than this. 
Organisms are transformed, elements, worlds, solar 
systems, are all undergoing change, being broken down 
and built up again. The “everlasting hills’ of the 
Psalmist exist only as a figure of speech. : 

Third, the law of development—evolution. No 
reputable biologist or geologist doubts the fact of 
evolution, though we may argue as to the methods by 
which evolution is consummated. 

Fourth, the need for food for the body, exercise of 
the mental powers and cultivation of the spiritual side 
of our natures. Without food the body dies, without 
exercise the brain loses its power, without use the 
higher nature of man—eall it soul, spirit, heart, or 
mere emotion—this side of man’s nature atrophies. 
There are men who display almost unbelievable 
physical prowess, others.who are marvels of intellec- 


tual ability, yet quite lacking in what we call person- 


ality. Let this be explained by the behaviorist as 
a mere matter of stimuli and reactions, and-we still 
feel that the really vital difference is left unex- 
plair ed. 

Fifth, there has been no break, so far as we know 
from geological history, in the continuity of the life 
stream. There are breaks in our present record, but 
even those are being filled in. 

Sixth, this life-chain has constantly become more 
complex, and, according to all common-sense stand- 
ards, of a higher order; progress has been the rule. 

Seventh, if the geological and archeological record 
be correct, even though as yet imperfect in details, 
there is no place for the doctrine of “original sin’”’ and 
the “fall of man.’”’ I can think of no more blighting 
teaching than this. I do not deny the facts of sin and 
atonement; these are quite other and real things. 
Personally, without, of course, being able to prove it, I 
believe that man in the aggregate is better than he ever 


was since the world began. Man, rather than having 
come from the Garden of Eden, is on his way there. 


Il 


Eighth, survival depends not upon physical prowess: 
alone, but upon such biological factors as fecundity, 
access to food, and adaptability to changing environ- 
ment. A digression might here be made pointing to 
failures in geological and human history chiefly in the 
ranks of the so-called strong. In passing, I merely cite 
the case of the Trilobites—the lords of creation of the 
Silurian seas. Where are they now? Yet the little, 
weak Lingula, frail, tiny mollusc, has existed almost 
from the dawn of life, and still exists. One might. 
write a drama, the first act taking place in the Arche- 
ozoic and the last not yet begun, depicting the age-old 
action between the “Terrible Meek,’ as Charles. 
Rann Kennedy has used the term, and the inefficient. 
strong. That “the meek shall inherit the earth’ is 
demonstrated from the records of geology and his- 
tory. “‘All they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword” is a truth substantiated with such terrible 
certainty that only fools dare to doubt it. 

Ninth, man has a right to know that his efforts at 
improvement will not go for naught, that he has a 
chance to pass on to posterity the best, as well as the 
worst, of that which he has acquired. The acceptance 
or rejection of this doctrine is of paramount importance 
to the human race. While much of man’s progress has. 
seemed haphazard, the doctrine of Lamarck, that of 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics, has not yet 
been disproved. Recently McDougall has reached 
some highly interesting conclusions from experiments 
with twenty-three generations of rats that tend to 
substantiate the theories of Lamarck. On this point 
paleontology has spoken very definitely and positively, 
and the record of paleontology is the longest and 
probably the most trustworthy available. 

Tenth, the record of life on the earth has some- 
thing to say about co-operation versus competition in 
the struggle of life. Many paleontologists, notably 
the eminent head of the Carnegie Institution, Dr. 
John C. Merriam, have elaborated this theme in im- 
portant pronouncements. Those organisms which 
have learned to co-operate have outmatched those 
which have chosen the opposite mode of behavior. 
The evidence also on this score is unmistakable and 
positive. Once again, a dictum of the Master is 
shown to be no mere fine-sounding phrase. Nietzsche, 
in spite of his flashes of genius, was pitifully fore- 
shortened in his equipment of facts about the natural 
world in which he lived. Modern dictators would do 
well to learn something of the record of the natural 
world. 

Ill 

So far I have set down some of the factual basis for 
my religious faith. Demonstrable scientific knowledge 
rightly stops short at the portals of philosophy, meta- 
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physics and religious faith. But may not even a 
scientist make some inferences in this realm based 
upon his experience and his guided speculations? 
For instance, certain gifted persons appear to get ideas 
and knowledge in ways quite different from the general 
run of mankind. Can we not liken the human brain, 
in some respects, to a wonderful radio receiving set, 
which under certain conditions receives ideas, impres- 
sions and new knowledge, such as the less sensitive fail 
to register? The Christian Bible is not the final 
word of God. Aristotle, Lucretius, Goethe, Darwin, 
Einstein and Millikan have been as inspired as the 
great seers of biblical times, and more so than some. 
Inspiration is a continuing phenomenon. 

The writer of the Gospel of John attributes to 
Jesus the cherished saying, ‘‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I gotopreparea place for you.”’ The pronounce- 
ment of the modern physicist is that new worlds and 
systems are continually being recreated, and that 
matter isin some, as yet mysterious, way being changed 
into energy, and energy into matter. From this it is 
but a step in speculation to the possibility that mind 
and soul stuff may be rehabilitated in new bodies on 
new planets. This may be what David Starr Jordan 
ealls ‘‘thinking wishly’’—sciosophy as opposed to 
science—but at least it is a possibility. 

“Science creeps slowly on from point to point,’ 
and rightly should accept as truth in the physical 
realm, where it belongs, only that which can be proved 
by observation, experience or experiment. On the 
other hand, scientists should retain an open mind and 
not prejudge what has not been tested. There is a 
bigotry into which scientists may fall, as deadly as 
that of some theologians. There may be ways we de- 
rive knowledge other than by the five senses. Always 
inquiry must be deemed necessary for the development 
of the mind and spirit. The truly scientific attitude is 
that of willingness to inspect any, and particularly 
new, ideas, and not reject too readily old conceptions 
just because they are no longer new. Also there is 
the danger of failing to see the broader implications 
of our knowledge because of our too limited specialisms. 
Scientists greatly need the salutary ministrations of 
philosophy, and even of religious faith. The great 
scientists have all been profoundly philosophical, and 
men of deep, abiding faith. In Sinclair Lewis’s 
“‘Arrowsmith,’’ Max Gotlieb, the kindly bacteriologist, 
says to young Arrowsmith, “A scientist is deeply re- 
ligious, so religious he will not accept half truths and 
quarter truths—they are an insult to his faith.” 
Apparently the faith of the scientist is greater than 
that of some religionists, because when his elaborate 
experiment fails he sets up his apparatus anew, and 
asks the question over and over again; when he finds 
himself in a blind alley he backs out, and tries a new 
avenue of approach. 


IV 


Someone upsets a cherished doctrine or a long- 
accepted slogan and we hear the refrain of the quitter, 
“Well, I’m through with religion!’’ Many formerly 
good church people, because some part of their old be- 
lief is no longer tenable in the light of new knowledge, 
get panicky and become completely infidel. Let them 
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take a cue from the faith of the scientist who believes 
n his universe and its order! The scientist knows 
there is plan and order and guiding principle in the 
universe, and this demands not only a superior in- 
telligence, but a just intelligence, call this God, or 
spirit, or what you will. The position of the agnostic 
is preferable to that of either the bigoted religionist or 
the materialist; the agnostic is at least honest. The 
Unpardonable Sin, as the scientist sees it, is to refuse to 
look at the facts. And in regard to the powerful per- 
sonality of Jesus, let me quote the words, as I remember 
them, of Lionel Curtis, who, speaking from a long ex- 
perience in high politics, said with conviction, ‘“No 
future world-state will long endure, except it be 
founded upon the teachings of Jesus Christ.” 

Let me express my conviction that science will 
yet vindicate the gods, will prove that man is not the 
victim of a huge hoax, and will bring to religion pro- 
founder meanings, and to the Lord of Hosts a new 
majesty! Let me recall the legend of Prometheus. 
In ancient times, poor, weak man was at the mercy of 
the gods. He had no fire, was preyed upon contin- 
ually by the wild beasts and harassed by the ele- 
ments. Finally Prometheus, a Titan, takes pity 
upon man and steals fire from Zeus and brings it to 
man. The ancient Greeks thought of Zeus as trying 
to destroy man in order to create a new and better 
species. Science is the new Prometheus. Through 
the contributions of science the race will be able to 
live, and live abundantly. Science is proving the 
beneficence of God, and through science religion comes 
to have a new and larger meaning. Through science 
we glimpse a finer world and a kindlier God. ‘‘What 
is man that thou art mindful of him? Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels!’ May we not 
add, “‘and a little higher up than the beasts’? With 
the new science man is getting farther away from the 
beasts and may, in time, become an angel. But he 
will not do this through the “maternalism of the 
church” half as quickly and surely as if he were al- 
lowed, yea compelled, to struggle for himself and his 
loved ones. Going to church and casting our burdens 
upon the Lord is not enough. The one big lesson 
science teaches us is that degeneration, not improve- 
ment, results from too much leaning upon others, even 
upon God. If we make no effort to know the Truth, 
how can the Truth, as the Master has said, set us free? 
Shall we merely yearn for the truth or shall we seek it, 
as the scientist does? 


V 


The late Dr. T. C. Chamberlin of the University of 
Chicago, great dean of American geologists, once said 
to me, ““Tell the young people that they may disobey 
some of the Decalogue of Moses and perhaps get away 
with it, but they can never flout the Decalogue of 
Science.”” He might have added that, in the final 
analysis, “The Decalogue of Science is the Decalogue 


of the Eternal.” 
* * * 


Believing, as I do, that man in the distant future will be a 
far more perfect creature than he is now, it is an intolerable 
thought that he and all other sentient beings are doomed to 
complete annihilation, after such long-continued, slow progress. 

—Darwin. 
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Conflict of the Pacifists 
W. Ellis Davies 


Minister of the Universalist Church, Orono, Maine. 


Scene: A Concentration Camp somewhere in the United 
States. 
Time: 194? 
Characters: Tom—An Absolute Pacifist. 
Dick—A Devotee of Collective Security. 
Harry—A Realist. 


Tom: Try to get away with murder in peace time and 
you go to prison; in war time try not to get away 
with murder and you still go to prison. 

Dick: Only an absolute pacifist would be intrigued 
by that paradox. Had you only occupied your- 
self with the paradox of pacifism promoting war 
you might have forestalled the present catas- 
trophe. 

Tom: On the other hand, had you fascist-baiters 
promoted the pacifist principle with the energy 
you wasted condemning Hitler we might at least 
have kept the United States out of this bloody 
mess, and ourselves out of jail. I said all along 
that the price of violence is too high, but it isn’t 
until the whole world is at war that you realize it. 

Dick: I realized it as early as you did. 

Tom: But it was I who really believed it. You were 
rooting for a holy war against the fascists almost 
until the moment it began. Then you came into 
my camp. 

Harry: You didn’t think the absolute pacifists were 
going to monopolize the concentration camp, 
did you? 

Tom: I certainly didn’t expect to find you here, Harry. 

Most chameleons are in khaki now. 
Harry: You mean I’m a chameleon? 

Tom: Why not? First you want international co- 
operation with teeth in it, then when half the 
world is fighting you turn to isolation and a big 
navy, and now you get into here for spouting 
pacifism. 

Dick: There’s something in that. At least Tom and 
I were consistent. For example, I worked for 
international co-operation right up to the last 
minute—in fact until the very day we joined 
Britain to break the Japanese blockade of Hong 
Kong. I could see then that the last hope of 
international co-operation on the League basis 
had passed and another imperialist war had ac- 
tually started. Naturally I wouldn’t be drafted 
for that. 

Tom: Well, what’s the difference between this war 
of the so-called democratic nations against the 
fascists and the war you would have been willing 
to fight? 

Dick: The war in which I would have been willing to 
fight could never have begun. If the fascists 
had known for sure that the rest of the world 
would have stood solidly and forcefully against 
any aggression, no matter where, or upon whom, 
they never would have started anything. That’s 
why I was willing to go the limit in defense of the 
principle of collective security. The only way to 


avoid going the limit was to demonstrate willing- 
ness to go it! ° 

Tom: And when you got your chance to go the limit 
you refused to fight! 

Dick: Of course! If I were fighting now I’d be es- 
pousing international co-operation for war. What 
I really wanted was international co-operation for 
peace. j 

Tom: Yet you were willing, if necessary, to pay the 
price of violence to prevent violence. War to 
stop war! Absurd. It’s the very fact that 
people are willing to resort to violence that makes 
war possible. There can be no end to it until 
enough people realize that the price of violence is 
too high. 

Dick: That’s much too simple a solution of civiliza- 
tion’s problems. Your absolute pacifism solved 
no problem but your own. And it actually ac- 
centuated world problems, making war inevit- 
able. You and all the other pacifists and isola- 
tionists were the very people who gave the fascist 
nations the courage to try their bluffs. They 
were delighted with your pacifism, your nonre- 
sistance. They exploited it till the whole world 
became an inferno again. 

Tom: Well, if it comes to that, where did your col- 
lective security get you? You shouted from the 
housetops that you were willing to back up your 
principles with force. Now the whole world’s 
doing it, and you did your bit to help it along that 
road. If you were really true to your convictions 
you'd be out.there fighting now. 

Dick: There couldn’t be anybody fighting if enough 
people had been true to my convictions. The 
trouble was that there were enough people like 
yourself, at least, if not absolute pacifists, 
then isolationists, to make the fascists fearlessly 
bold. 

Harry: Interesting, isn’t it, that with such different 
beliefs we are all in the same prison for the same 
reason? 

Tom: When I see how opposite our convictions are I 
don’t see how we all got here. It’s beyond me. 

Harry: But not beyond me. You two fellows are the 
perfect embodiment of the thesis and the antith- 
esis. I embody the synthesis. 

Dick: Shades of Hegel! Thesis, Antithesis and Syn- 
thesis all in the same jail! 

Harry: The trouble with you, Tom, as Dick aa in- 
dicated, was that you were an absolute pacifist 
too soon. And you, Dick, were an international 
co-operationist too late. Tom’s pacifism encour- 
aged fascist boldness; Dick’s international co- 
operationism, intended to unite the democracies 
to prevent war, gave them the idealism with 
which to promote war. 

Dick: So! On this utilitarian basis we were both 
wrong? 

Harry: Tom at the beginning; you, Dick, at the end. 

Tom: At least we were both consistent. — 
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Harry: Precisely! Consistent in utopianism. You, 
Tom, were consistent in attempting to promote 
world peace by maintaining your own private 
pacifism; you, Dick, were consistent in seeking 
world peace after the peace of the world was partly 
gone. Neither of you were realists. 

Dick: And you, of course, were a realist? 

Harry: Exactly! Yet equally with both of you, an 
idealist. In the first place my goal, like Dick’s, 
was WORLD PEACE. While, at this time, I was 
advocating collective security, others were seeking 
different goals such as the salvation of Spanish 
democracy, or the keeping of the United States 
out of war, or, like Tom, the preservation of the 
pacifist absolute. 

Now, while there still seemed a slight chance 
of maintaining world peace I opposed the pacifists 
and isolationists and espoused international co- 
operation. But the isolationists were too power- 
ful, and the fascists went too far. Right there, 
Dick, was where collective security became utop- 
ian, and you should have stopped rooting for it. 
Seeing it was now too late, I did stop there. And 
I changed my goal. Since nothing could be 
gained by America’s participation in war, and the 
world outside was beyond salvation, I sought to 
keep America out of war. My second step—iso- 
lation! But that, too, failed, as I had predicted 
when I was advocating collective security. 
Then, since I couldn’t maintain world peace, and 
couldn’t keep America out of war, I substituted 
my third goal and determined to keep myself out 
of war. That’s how I got in here. 

Dick: A convincing analysis, true! But your fail- 
ures were equally as great as ours. Right now 
you're in exactly the same boat. 

Tom: And your realism led to the same place as our 
utopianism! 

Harry: Yes! To the victory of our mutual idealism, 
since, as Socrates said, ““To a good man no evil 
thing can happen.” 


* * * 


The Art of Self-Creation 


Dilworth Lupton 


From the calendar of the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, of which Dr. Lupton is the minister. 


AN’S noblest attribute is his power of creation. 
Even more clearly than his capacity to reason, 
this power sets him off from the rest of the 

animal world. Civilization itself was born, centuries 
ago, when men first began to discover that they were 
potential creators. The whole history of culture is an 
advance in creation. 

Would it not seem, then, that pessimism in re- 
gard to humanity is absurd? When we consider 
that mankind has lived on this planet for a million 
years, and that recorded civilization itself had its be- 
ginning only six thousand years ago, what further 
amazing fruits may we not expect from man’s creative 
genius! For when man perfects his skill as a creator, 
he will conquer not only the world, but, far more im- 
portant, himself. 


a 


Man has a remarkable ability to take raw, un- 
organized materials and fashion them into something 
new and complete. When primitive man first placed 
a lintel over two posts, architecture was born. When 
he daubed the walls of a cavern to depict the animals 
of his day, painting had its beginning. When man 
invented the wheel, transportation was under way. 

Yet man has not only created these objects in 
the material world. He has also created social in- 
stitutions—the family, the church, the school, eco- 
nomic and political structures. All these are results of 
his creative craftsmanship. 

Even more striking is man’s creative genius in 
the field of the intangible, the invisible. Preceding 
the creation of objects and institutions there must 
always be the creation of thought and ideals, of unseen 
realities that must be clear in man’s mind before they 
can be expressed in the outer world. 

This ability of man to fabricate something new 
is perhaps most amazingly shown in the creation of 
man’s self by himself. To quote Professor Thilly: 
“The ultimate reason of human life is a creation which 
can be pursued at every moment and by all men alike, 
the creation of self by self, the continual enrichment 
of personality by elements which it does not draw 
from outside, but causes to spring forth from itself.” 

Consider, for example, Jesus of Nazareth. Our 
ancestors believed that he was created perfect by God 
himself, the logos, or Word of the Almighty. Today 
many of our thinkers go to the other extreme and 
state that Jesus was a mere product of heredity and 
environment. Isn’t it a more sensible view, and 
certainly more humanly wise, to believe that Jesus 
took the raw material of his own heredity and en- 
vironment, both physical and social, and out of this 
created himself into the kind of man he wanted to be? 
Into the man that many non-Christians believe to be 
the most noble that ever lived? ; 

So it is with every one of us. The consciousness 
of heredity and environment given to each human 
being is his raw material, which he must fashion 
and transform according to his ideals. Here is a crea- 
tive process that is going on continually, whether 
we are aware of it or not. In all likelihood, every 
one of our words and actions enters into the shaping 
of our real selves. Here, surely, is the challenge to 
spiritual craftsmanship. 


* * * 


OLD CHINESE CUSTOM 


I was walking along the harbor front in Ningpo, China. 
I came upon two Chinese facing one another with their noses 
about three inches apart, each vehemently telling the other 
something which I, of course, could not understand. Behind 
each of the two opponents was a group of enthusiastic supporters, 
each shouting mightily when its champion made a palpable hit. 

“It’s a Chinese fight,” said a European passerby. ‘But I 
have been here for five minutes and not a blow has been struck,” 
Isaid. ‘No,” said he, “you must get the principle of a Chinese 
fight. Init the contestant who strikes first indicates that his ideas 
have given out.”—Frances McConnell in Religious Digest, quoted 
in The Melrose Unitarian. 


a hie 


That person is most cultivated who is able to put himself 
in the place of the greatest number of persons. 
—Jane Addams. 
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TOWARD BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING 


Liberal Judaism and Its Standpoint. 
By O. Lazarus. London: The Macmillan 
Company. 239 pp. $2.00. 


If we may speak of “‘the library of co- 
operative understanding’ as comprising 
that genre of books whose pages provide 
information and inspiration for the great 
task of breaking down the walls of separa- 
tion and division built by prejudice of race 
and religion, here is a volume that should 
be included in such a library. 

Particularly those individuals and groups 
who are interested in arriving at a better 
understanding between Jew and Christian 
will welcome Miss Lazarus’s substantially 
freighted and clearly presented thesis as to 
the spirit and character of liberal Judaism. 
I can think of no other book on this theme 
which would lend itself so well for discus- 
sion groups of young people of high-school 
and college age. 

While making no pretensions at schol- 
arly profundity, the author shows herself 
perfectly at home in the world of Jewish 
history and religious lore and custom, and 
her treatment of subjects like ‘‘The Dif- 
ferences between Liberal and Orthodox 
Judaism” or ‘‘The Differences between 
Judaism and Christianity’ reveal her as 
possessed not only of accurate information 
but also of a fine spirit of tolerance and 
fairness. If any of our Unitarian churches 
are planning a “project” for furthering a 
better relationship between liberal religion 
in its Christian aspect and liberal Judaism, 
let me heartily recommend this volume of 
239 pages as readable, accurate, and helpful, 
besides coming with the recommendation 
of the well-known English Jewish scholar 
and writer, Dr. C. G. Montefiore. 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 


* * 
f 


HONORING BISHOP McCONNELL 


Religion and Public Affairs. Edited 
by Harris Franklin Rall. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 240 pp. $2.00. 


This book, a compilation of essays, was 
issued to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Rev. Francis J. McConnell 
as bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and as president of the Methodist 
Federation of Social Service. 

Professor Rall, its editor, presents a 
study of Bishop McConnell as student, 
teacher, social leader and churchman. 
He also contributes a longer paper on 
“Social Change,” calling attention to the 
meaning of democracy, the democratic 
method in social change and the role of 
religion. In his judgment, the function of 
religion in social change is to furnish men 
a basic faith, moral insights and dynamic. 

There are seven other contributions to 


the book. ‘The Struggle of Labor” by 
Heber Blankenthorn; “Civil Liberties’ by 
Roger Baldwin; “Social Security” by 
Abraham Epstein; ‘International Rela- 
tions’ by Samuel Guy Inman; ‘‘East and 
West”? by Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan; 
“The World of Ideas” by Edgar S. Bright- 
man; and “The Public Mind” by George 
Albert Coe. Practically every author pays 
tribute to Bishop McConnell, thus revealing 
the breadth of Dr. McConnell’s interests, 
the depth of his insight and the magnanim- 
ity of his spirit. The book presents a 
remarkable unity considering the complex- 
ity of its subject matter, the divergent 
points of view and the difficult task of 
combining essays that are at the same time 
worthy tributes to a great man and excel- 
lent in themselves in revealing the points 
of view of the authors. 
Lon Ray Call. 


ca * 


THE SHOALS’ STATE 


New Hampshire, A Guide to the 
Granite State. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 559 pp. $2.50. 

This volume is another in the ‘‘American 
Guide Series” written by workers of the 
Federal Writers’ Project of the W. P. A. 
Here is a beautifully illustrated, carefully 
compiled and -extremely complete guide 
for lovers of New Hampshire and for pros- 
pective visitors. General information on 
such vital matters as traffic regulations, 
accommodations and climate are included. 
New Hampshire as an all-the-year-around 
resort is emphasized by paragraphs on 
“Sports and Recreation”—Fishing, Hunt- 
ing, Ski Trails, etc. Mile-by-mile descrip- 
tions of the state’s highway as well as 
much valuable historical data are pro- 
vided. For Unitarians especially the 
section devoted to the Shoals, including a 
ride on “The Sightseer,” is appealing. 
It is a volume which can be used for pleas- 
ure and for business purposes. 

= Carl B. Wetherell. 


* * 


A PORTABLE BIBLE 


The Holy Bible. The Authorized 
Version. India paper. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 921 pp. $4.50. 


The publishers of this Bible deserve the 
thanks of all who wish to read it in places 
other than the study. The book is only 
one half-an inch thick, and bound solidly 
in Persian morocco, so that it can be car- 
ried in either the pocket or the handbag. 
In spite of its thinness, the paper is quite 
white, and the print does not show through 
from one side to the other. The wisdom 
contained in the Bible certainly does not 
diminish when absorbed in unusual at- 
mospheres, and this beautiful little Bible 
may induce the reader to expose himself 
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to its power in the more picturesque sur- 
roundings. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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THE USE OF LEISURE — 


Recreation in Church and Com- 
munity. Edited by Warren T. Powell. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 136 pp. 


75 cents. a 

This little book contains a fund of 
valuable information for all those who are 
concerned with problems of recreation 
in the church and community. It aims to 
introduce new leaders to the principles, 
organization and classification of materials. 
for an adequate recreational program. 

Due to the effects of the depression there 
has been -a felt need and a resultant trend 


in the activity of the American people 


toward the wise and constructive use of 
leisure time. The three contributors are 
trained: and experienced leaders in the 
recreational field. They have done their 
work well in surveying the field for us and 
in pointing the way toward a fruitful solu- 
tion. 

An extensive bibliography of magazines,. 
books, arts and crafts activities and sources. 
of supplies for materials adds to the usa- 
bility and practical value of the book. 

Frances Wood. 
* * 


MODERN PIONEERS 


They Dared to Live. By Robert M. 
Bartlett. New York: Association Press. 
135 pp. $1.25. 

This little book contains thirty-five 
informative sketches of the lives of modern 
pioneers in thought and action. Their 
variety is indicated by such names as 
Eugene Debs, Fridtjof Nansen, Noguchi, 
Sun Yat Sen, Masaryk, Einstein, and 
Roland Hayes. One misses, however, 
such giants of modern thought and ac- 
tion as Freud, Lenin, and Gandhi. Al- 
though the tenor of the book leans a little 
toward the pious, the stories are clearly 
and simply told, and are rich in quotations 
suitable to point a moral or adorn a ser- 
mon. 

Elbridge F.. Stoneham. 


NEIGHBORHOOD MEETING 


The four neighboring churches of 
Wellesley Hills, West Newton, Weston, 
and South Natick, Mass., are uniting for a 
Union Good Friday service on April 15, at 
8 o’clock, at Wellesley Hills. The service 
will be conducted by Rev. Miles Hanson, 
Jr., Rev. -Howard G. Matson and Rev. 
Waitstill H. Sharp. The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Herbert Hitchen. It is 
hoped that this service will be the first of an 
annual Good Friday succession held in 
rotation in the several churches, with the 
choir of the entertaining church leading 
the singing and rendering Good Friday 
music, and with one of the ministers of the 
other churches preaching. All are cor- 
dially welcome. : 
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OUR FORUM 


NO “‘BARREL”’ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

During the past winter I have had the 
unusual but highly profitable experience 
of being enrolled in the congregation of 
a former professorial colleague, Robert 
Hutcheon. After devoting many years at 
Meadville to the successful effort to train 
Unitarian ministers, Dr. Hutcheon was 
granted an honorable discharge from the 
school and once more resumed the duties 
of an active pastorate. For this purpose he 
betook himself, not to New England where 
Unitarians are numerous, but to Orlando, 
Fla., a small city in the deep fundamental- 
ist South, where the fact that he was a 
Unitarian minister prevented him from 
being voted into the local ministerial as- 
sociation. Here, by the help of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and the pioneer 
labors of Elinor Jordan and George Badger, 
the foundation for a Unitarian church had 
been firmly laid, and on this foundation 
Dr. Hutcheon has been building with dis- 
tinguished success, not only attaining the 
reputation in the community of a gifted 
preacher, but also visiting his people faith- 
fully as a pastor from week to week. 

If Dr. Hutcheon brought a “barrel” 
with him from Chicago to Orlando I con- 
clude that he has not yet opened it, for he 
has been dealing from the pulpit with cur- 
rent experiences and problems, in facing 
which a perplexed and sadly depressed 
world needs illumination and courage. 
His congregation, which fills the church to 
capacity, consists, in addition to the 
people from Orlando, of a group of Uni- 
tarians from Winter Park, who have met 
for weekly luncheons under the leadership 
of two prominent citizens of that com- 
munity, Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen. 
Mrs. Southworth and I have found it a 
privilege to renew in this way our contact 
also with Mr. and Mrs. Hutcheon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Badger, and other friends, and 
to be received as members of this friendly 
group. 

Franklin C. Southworth. 

Winter Park, Fla. 


* * 


WE SHOULD LEAD 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Mr. Leininger’s letter, ‘‘Shall we boy- 
cott Japan?” is interesting because it 
summarizes so well some of the arguments 
that are going the rounds nowadays. 
Some of these arguments start from 
hypotheses, theories, guesses, rather than 
proven facts. One group says, “A boycott 
would stop the war in China without hurt- 
ing us very much.” Another group says, 
“A boycott would not stop the war in 
China and would draw us into it.’””’ They 
ean argue that all day and not get any- 
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where. The only way to find out who is 
right is to try a boycott and see what 
happens. Then we would know what the 
effect of a boycott is likely to be. 

Some of these arguments are based on 
statements claimed to be facts. Mr. 
Leininger says, ‘““The day we declare war— 
we proclaim some form of fascism in our 
own country.” When that misfortune 
comes, we do organize for war; but as I 
remember the days of 1917 and 1918, our 
organization was very far from fascism or 
Nazism as those systems are practiced in 
Italy and Germany today. One differ- 
ence is very clear. Those nations have 
adopted an organization with apparent 
satisfaction and intend to maintain it in- 
definitely. We disliked what we had and 
dropped it like a hot potato when the 
emergency was over. 

We are asked to remember “that it was 
the guns of an American fleet which opened 
up the ports of Japan,’’ with the implica- 
tion that we have no right to criticize 
Japan because she is doing what we did. 
Our fleet went to Japan, and frightened 
and bullied its government into signing an 
agreement to let our merchants trade with 
theirs, if they could find it mutually 
profitable. When Commodore Perry had 
the treaty, he came away. There was no 
slaughter, no military campaign, no seizing 
of territory, no indemnity. Maybe it was 
the act of a bully, but it was not aggression, 
as that word is now being defined by Japan. 

Even if we were guilty once, may we not 
turn over a new leaf and try to be good? 
Because we once failed to help the German 
republic—we all agree that was a tragic 
mistake—must we always ‘‘pass on the 
other side’? Which do we honor, the 
Levite or the Samaritan? Do we not 
honor the man who, at some risk to himself, 
intervenes when he sees a big boy thrash- 
ing a little one? Why should that sort of 
conduct be praised in an individual but 
condemned in a nation? It has been well 
said that if national and international 
honor and morality could be raised to the 
level of individual honor and morality, 
the world would be a far better place to 
live in. 

The question of what to do right now is 
not an easy one to answer. We do not 
want war. We do want nations to become 
honorable, just, kindly, ‘‘good citizens” 
of the world. That will not come to pass 
of its own accord. Someone must lead. 
Are we not the logical leader? We are big 
enough to be seen and listened to; we are 
as nearly disinterested a spectator as there 
is in the world; and in spite of our num- 
erous slips, we are looked upon by the 
rest of the world as being idealistic, which 
is a pretty good quality for such a leader 
to have. There are many millions of 
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people, throughout the world, praying for 
relief from the selfish squabbles all around 
them. It seems as if a clear, firm state- 
ment of our abhorrence of aggression and 
highway robbery, and our unwillingness to 
do business with an offender, would save 
our self-respect and might provide a rally- 
ing point for others. We cannot hope to 
remake the world in a day, but every little 
helps. 
J. Gilbert Peirce. 
Weston, Mass. 
* x 
MAY HAVE TRIED IT 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was intrigued by the naive way in 
which my friend Ed Wilson, in the last 
Christian Register, intimated that theists 
are incapacitated from understanding the 
ways of the humanists. 

It reminded me of a controversy between 
Dr. Dole and Dr. Morgan of the Congre- 
gational church in Jamaica Plain. After a 
somewhat prolonged newspaper discussion, 
Dr. Dole wrote to Dr. Morgan, saying 
that he had been brought up as an Evan- 
gelical and had become a Unitarian, there- 
fore he could understand both sides of the 
controversy. On the other hand, he said, 
Dr. Morgan, being a Congregationalist, 
could understand but one side, and so the 
continuation of the discussion would be 
fruitless. To which Dr. Morgan replied: 
““My father was a Parker Unitarian, my 
mother was a Channing Unitarian, and I 
myself was brought up in the Unitarian 
faith until maturity when I became a Con- 
gregationalist. Therefore, I think that I 
also can understand both sides.” 

May it not be that the more intelligent 
theists, instead of being unable to under- 
stand the humanist way, have already tried 
it, found it unsatisfactory, and have now 
gone on, in the light of faith, in pursuit of 
greener pastures and more quiet waters? 

Augustus P. Reccord. 

Detroit, Mich. 


UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The annual meeting of the Historical 
Society will be held in King’s Chapel on 
Tuesday of Anniversary Week, May 24, at 
10 o’clock, instead of on Thursday. The 
program will include two addresses, the 
first by Rev. Wallace W. Robbins of Alton, 
Ill., upon ‘Charles A. Farley—Messenger 
of Liberalism,’ and the second by Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., 
on “The Unique Origin of the First Church 
in Dedham, 1638, and the Historic Ded- 
ham Decision in 1820.” 

Charles Farley was the minister of the 
Unitarian church in Alton when Elijah 
Lovejoy, champion of antislavery and a 
free press, was shot and killed (November, 
1837). The Dedham Decision dealt with 
the question of property rights when mem- 
bers of a church withdraw and organize 
another, as was the case in Dedham in 


1820. 
Christopher R. Eliot. 
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Unitarian - Universalist Church, Al- 
bany,N. Y. ‘‘The Liberal Church declares 
man cannot live without religion,’ said 
Professor Auer in the opening address of 
the three-day Institute of Liberal Religion 
held at the church, March 20, 21, 22. Dr. 
Auer’s address, ‘What Is Liberal Re- 
ligion?”’ was a very clear and concise state- 
ment of the nature of liberal religion and 
the manner in which it can help man today 
to orient himself in an age of fact. Mon- 
day morning from 10.45 a. m. to 11 a. m. 
Mr. Walker and Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach gave a radio broadcast in the form of 
an interview. The facilities of WOKO 
were made available for us through the 
generosity of the station manager, Mr. 
Richardson. The Men’s Club changed the 
date of its meeting to conform with the 
meetings of the Institute, so on Monday 
the men held their monthly meeting with 
invited guests. Dr. Dieffenbach spoke to 
the men on the Oxford Conference on Life 
and Work. This address was enthusias- 
tically received. Dr. Dieffenbach was the 
second speaker on the Institute program 
and was asked to speak on “Liberal Re- 
ligion and the Individual.’’ In his address 
he emphasized the fact that “‘religion is 
always personal, institutions and systems 
are impersonal.” The good life will be 
achieved when we have good persons. 
The third lecture was given by Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter and was on the topic ‘Liberal 
Religion and the Community.” In his 
address Dr. Dexter said, ‘“‘“From the very 
beginning we have accepted literally that 
phrase in the Lord’s Prayer which asks that 
God’s kingdom should come on earth as 
well as in heaven. Not only that, but we 
have accepted a definite responsibility for 
bringing that kingdom into existence.’ 
He said that a vital religion is one that is 
vitally concerned with the welfare of the 
community and for that end we have been 
pioneers in social reform and should feel a 
peculiar obligation for continuing that 
tradition in our contemporary society. 

At the conclusion of each address oppor- 
tunity was given for questions to be an- 
swered by the lecturers. There were a 
goodly number of questions asked, varying 
all the way from “Do you believe in a 
personal God?” through other theological 
questions, e. g., the effectiveness and 
nature of prayer, the problems of immor- 
tality, intuition, mysticism, and the dif- 
ference between religion and ethics. The 
very pertinent question was asked: ‘‘What 
do local Unitarians do specifically to change 
conditions in Albany politics, economics, 
etc., that Methodists, Presbyterians, or 
Lutherans are not doing?” 

Each session was preceded by a service 
of worship with special music. On Tues- 


day evening Rev. Robert T. Weston of. 


Schenectady conducted the service of wor- 
ship and the question period. The organist 
and violinist contributed their services, 


adding much to the musical part of the 
service. 

The attendance was considered to be 
good by members of the church. So far as 
could be estimated the attendance was 
probably about 60 percent from outside 
the parish and 40 percent from people of 
the church. Altogether it was considered 
a worth-while venture. 

In preparing for this venture the Council 
invited about six hundred individuals in the 
Capitol District, thus making that number 
acquainted with the presence of this 
church and the things for which it stands. 
Through the generosity of the League a 
copy of the card, ““‘Who Are These Uni- 
tarians?’”’ went with the invitation and 
program. In addition, through the gen- 
erosity of the League and the American 
Unitarian Association publications depart- 
ment, some 825 tracts were taken home 
from the three meetings. 

First Federated Church, Riverton, 
Manitoba. One of the worth-while 
things accomplished during the past year 
by the church, under the leadership of 
Rey. E. J. Melan, has been the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a fresh-air camp 
at Hnausa on Lake Winnipeg. This was 
done through the co-operation of the 
Women’s Alliance and the Conference of 
Icelandic Churches. The camp was com- 
plete and ready for use by the end of June. 
It was operated for one month last summer, 
and during that time fifty children were its 
guests. 

The cost of the camp with its three 


surrounding acres was $1500. It has been - 


paid for, contributions for this purpose 
having been received from various women’s 
groups and private individuals, a number 
of Lutheran men and two Lutheran 
women’s groups. 

It is Mr. Melan’s hope that this camp 
will serve as a unifying factor for the dis- 
trict as a whole, and be of great help as a 
meeting place. A handicap to the work in 
this district has been that the people are so 
scattered that concerted action is impos- 
sible. 

The Unitarian Church, Hinsdale, 
Ill. Remarks by the minister, Rev. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein, Sunday morning, 
March 20: “I should like to take just a few 
moments this morning to pay a brief 
tribute to the memory of Clarence Darrow, 
whose death occurred a week ago today, 
and whose funeral I attended in Bond 
Chapel at the University of Chicago last 
Tuesday. I shall not attempt to review 
the events of his life. You may read them 
in his biography. 

“The symbol of irreligion to many 
pious people, Darrow nevertheless was 
deeply religious, to those of us who look 
beneath the trappings of ecclesiasticism. 
Avowed agnostic though he was, the villain 
of many dramatic denunciations from or- 
thodox pulpits, Clarence Darrow was at 
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heart one with us in religious spirit. He 
spoke his convictions bluntly, and is re- 
nowned for his epigrammatic utterances on 
the subject of religion. 

“ ‘T am an agnostic because I am not 
afraid to think,’ he once said. ‘I am not 
afraid of any god in the universe who would 
send me or another man or woman to hell. 
If there were such a thing, he would not be 
a god; he would be a devil.’ 

“Just a short time ago he declared that 


~ the greatest satisfaction he had gotten out 


of life had been his ‘efforts on behalf of 
unfortunates,’ and that his most difficult 
task had been ‘trying my hardest to help 
overcome the cruelties of the world.’ 
These words speak eloquently the positive 
religious faith by which he lived. 

“General counsel of a great railroad at 
the age of thirty-seven, Darrow left that 
promise of wealth to defend Eugene V. 
Debs, socialist leader who was organizing 
the railroad men. Thenceforth Darrow’s 
talent was given to unpopular causes, 
which I need not enumerate. The last 
time I saw him, three years ago, was at a 
banquet of professional people, who met as 
opponents of fascism. 

“‘On our topic of the morning, ‘Have the 
Mediocre the Right to Live?’ we know 
what Darrow’s answer would be. Su- 
perior in ability himself, nevertheless he 
used that ability not to demand the su- 
perior person’s tribute from the mediocre, 
but rather to defend the underdog. 

“One aspect of his life, only, I call to 
your attention. A skeptic concerning 
belief in any form of life after death, 
Darrow will be remembered above all else 
for his opposition to capital punishment. 
Because he believed this life to be the only 
one we have, he would under no circum- 
stances condone the conscious taking of it. 
Therein he confused his pious critics who 
proclaimed that only an orthodox Chris- 
tianity can preserve morality. What 
greater ethic is there than respect for hu- 
man life? 

“For this great life of simplicity, sin- 
cerity, compassion, and love, we can best 
show our gratitude by carrying on where 
Clarence Darrow left off, protecting the 
underdog, defying tyranny wherever we 
find it, defending freedom of thought in all 
its forms, and remembering at all times 
the sacred value of mercy. 

“Let us remain silent for one minute, 
in memory of our late friend and fellow- 
citizen, Clarence Darrow.” 


First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), New Bedford, Mass. Rev. 
Duncan Howlett of the Second Church in 
Salem has accepted a call to this church, 
and will begin his ministry here in Sep- 
tember. Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin will re- 
tire from the active ministry July 31, and 
has been elected to the position of minister 
emeritus. wk 


All Souls’ Church, New York City. 
In the death of Mrs. William L. Voigt, All 
Souls’ has had an irreparable loss. Her 
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devotion to its worship and to its activities 
was complete. She had a rare mind which 
not only gloried in the Unitarian freedom 
of the truth, but which expressed its truth 
with a beautiful and original power. She 
had a heart whose sympathies endeared 
her to her friends and to all whom she 
eould serve. Her gracious personality 
made every event in which she took part a 
delightful and inspiring experience. 

Mrs. Voigt was for years a staunch sup- 
porter of Dr. Merle St. Croix Wright in the 
Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church in New 
York City. At his death she became a 
member of All Souls’; and to its minister, 
Dr. William L. Sullivan, she became a 
“strength and stay.”” And so she has been 
to All Souls’ and its present minister. 
For several terms she was president of the 
Women’s Alliance, leading it skillfully and 
strongly along a way strewn with prob- 
lems. She gave the same effective leader- 
ship to the New York League for Uni- 
tarian Women. As an official in the na- 
tional Women’s Alliance, her influence 
went far beyond her local church. For 
years she was a director of the Metropoli- 
tan Conference of Unitarian Churches, and 
her presence could be counted on at the 
annual Boston meetings of the national 
Women’s Alliance and of the American 
Unitarian Association. There was no 
limit to her devotion to her church or to the 
cause for which it stands. Her death has 
been one of those events which have seemed 
to change our Unitarian world to those of 
us who knew her and worked with her. 
Yet what an inspiration is her memory! 
“Some there be who have no memorial, 
yet their righteous deeds are not lost, and 
the blessed results of their goodness can 
not be blotted out.” (Minot Simons.) 


First Unitarian Society of Ithaca, 
N. Y. On Sunday evening, March 13, a 
buffet supper served by the women of the 
church was followed by a panel discussion 
on the subject: What responsibility has 
the church for the preservation of de- 
mocracy? 

Mrs. W. H. Muenscher, president of the 
Women’s Alliance, introduced the speakers; 
the minister, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., 
presented the topic. Three aspects were 
discussed: ‘“The responsibility to insure 
freedom in education,” by Mrs. L. H. 
MacDaniels, director of the junior church: 
“Responsibility regarding freedom of 
speech,” by Mrs. Otis Curtis, a leader in the 
republican organization of the city; and 
“Responsibility in the legislative field— 
man-made vs. natural law,” by Dr. D. T. 
Wilber, a professor in Cornell University. 

_ An hour was given to the panel members, 
\ after which lively discussion followed from 
the floor. 

On Sunday evening, March 27, the dis- 
cussion was continued on the same topic, 
this time under the leadership of Dr. Max- 

” well Savage, minister of the First Unitarian 
_ Church of Worcester, Mass. The meetings 
aroused great interest. 
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Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. 
Tribute to Arminda Burr Stout, read at 
the March 22 meeting of the Alliance: 

“ Tn the midst of life we are in death.’ 
Those ancient words—with all their awe- 
some import—have a new and poignant 
meaning for us. But three short weeks ago 
our beloved Mrs. Stout was leading our 
Lenten service with all the simple sincerity 
of her deeply religious nature. She stood 
before us gracious, modest, so evidently 
desirous that the service should mean to us 
all that it meant to her, that renewed life 
and vision were in every heart; nor did or 
could we dream that an earthly separation 
was soon to come between us. We have 
learned the frailty of the human body 
against the deadly onslaught of disease. 

“That we have met today to go on with 
our task appears at first unseemly. For 
four years Arminda Stout has, at our 
earnest request—almost command—been 
our guiding spirit. By nature modest and 
self-effacing in the extreme, she forced her- 
self to lead, because her charm, beauty and 
graciousness gave her a power to inspire 
allegiance which enabled her to blend our 
individual abilities into a united whole. 
She was not the aggressive leader—not the 
Northwind, but the Sun which, by quiet 
persuasion and by example, achieved re- 
sults. She was not the leader aloof: no 
task too menial or disagreeable for her to do 
herself if it needed to be done. She was 
the friend of all, never effusive, always 
kindly and with a cheerful serenity and sin- 
cerity.”” 
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JUNIOR CHOIR FESTIVALS 


Three hundred and fifteen boys and 
girls from twenty-seven churches partici- 
pated in three district junior-choir festivals 
which were held recently in the vicinity of 
Boston, Mass., in preparation for the An- 
niversary Week Festival to be held in the 
First Church, Boston, on Sunday, May 22, 
1938. These festivals were arranged by 
the Department of Religious Education for 
churches of the Greater Boston, the North 
Shore and the South Shore areas. 

The first of the festivals, originally 
planned for Sunday afternoon, February 
20, had to be postponed until February 27, 
because of a severe snow storm. In spite 
of the confusion inevitably caused by the 
change of date, eighty-six children and 
about one hundred adults were present at 
the First Church, Lexington, Mass. Rev. 
Joseph Barth, of Channing Church, New- 
ton, gave the address. 

On Sunday, March 6, at the First Church 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., the attendance, 
including the ten choirs and a congregation 
of two hundred and seventy, reached just 
four hundred, substantially filling the large 
auditorium. Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 
Milton, Mass., told as the story an account 
of the tragic experiences of James Augus- 
tus, the boy “who did as he pleased for a 
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At the third of the three festivals, at the 
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First Unitarian Church, Lynn, Mass., on 
Sunday, March 13, Miss Frances W. Wood, 
who has begun her work as newly appointed 
field secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, told the story of “His 
Honor, the Judge.” A feature of this ser- 
vice was the participation of a choir of nine 
boys from an Episcopal church in Salem, 
whose director is also leader of the junior 
choir of the First Church in that city. 
Nine choirs, including one hundred boys 
and girls, took part in the singing. 

All three festivals had approximately the 
same musical program, including a Bach 
chorale, a Slumber Song by Gevaert. an- 
thems by Mendelssohn, Beobide, Cesar 
Franck, and Grieg, a French melody from 
the new hymnal, “Hymns of the Spirit,” 
and an Easter hymn with alleluias. Sub- 
stantially the same music will be sung at 
the Anniversary Week service. In regard 
to this musical program, Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, professor of music at Harvard 
University, wrote: “I hope it (the program) 
has been widely circulated among the 
churches. It represents a standard which 
I heartily wish more churches would cul- 
tivate.” 

Miss Maude M. Howes of Quincy, Mass., 
directed the choruses at the three festivals, 
and will also be in charge at the Anniver- 
sary Week service, at which it is expected 
there will be more than four hundred sing- 
ers in the chorus. 


x * 


EDITH JONES HONORED 
Forty years at Bulfinch Place Chapel 


On Sunday afternoon, March 20, at 4 
o’clock, the Women’s Alliance held a meet- 
ing at Bulfinch Place Chapel honoring Miss 
Edith Jones for her forty years of service 
as parish assistant at Bulfinch Place 
Chapel. A devotional service was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Lewis Elliott and Miss 
Elizabeth Harriss. Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
president of the General Alliance, gave an 
address which she closed with the following 
words: “I cannot close without paying my 
tribute to the one we are honoring today. 
Miss Edith Jones is a fitting example of one 
who has lived her life according to the 
Sermon on the Mount. Forty years of 
loving service to the Bulfinch Place Church. 
That it has been a joyous service is shown 
by the ready smile that one looks for and 
always finds when one meets her—that it 
has been a fruitful service is attested by the 
appreciation and loyalty of those with 
whom she has worked. I am sure that I 
voice the feeling of every one present when 
I say ‘God bless her.’ ”’ 

Following this meeting many friends 
greeted Miss Jones at a reception. At the 
close of the reception Henry R. Scott, pres- 
ident of the Benevolent Fraternity, read 
the following resolutions: 

Whereas: Edith Louise Jones is with- 
drawing from her position as parish assist- 
ant at Bulfinch Place Chapel, and 

Whereas: she has held said position since 
January 1, 1898, 
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Be it resolved: that the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Unitarian Churches, acting 
through its board of directors, pass the 
following vote of appreciation: 

“Forty years of devoted service to the 
people of Bulfinch Place Chapel, the mem- 
bers of the Howard Sunday School, and the 
wide community to which this chapel and 
Sunday school have ministered! What 
words can indicate the value of such ser- 
vice or express the profound appreciation 
of those who constitute its supporting or- 
ganization, or of those to whom it has 
been rendered! 

“A Ministry-at-Large it is called, and 
such indeed it has been on her part—a 
ministry of religious faith, hope and love, 
of friendship and loyalty unfailing, en- 
thusiasm as joyous as it was constant, and 
a ministry instinctively understanding and 
wise. 

“To Miss Jones, in her retirement from 
specific duties, we would offer our hearty 
congratulations upon the past, and voice 
our confident expectation that the same 
spirit that has made it so bright will con- 
tinue to fill the years to come with light 
and welcoming opportunities.” 


* # 


ENGLISH UNITARIAN MINISTER 
GOING TO VANCOUVER CHURCH 


En route to Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 
where he will take up the pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Church, Rev. S. Theodore 
Pagesmith made brief visits to Unitarian 
headquarters in New York and Boston, 
April 21-26. Mr. Pagesmith is a graduate 
of Manchester College, Oxford, and has 
been engaged in missionary work in Scot- 
land, in the Liverpool area, and in South 
Africa. His last appointment was as mis- 
sionary agent for the British Unitarian 
headquarters in South Africa, where he 
engaged chiefly in experimental work in the 
Transvaal. Asked to comment briefly 
for The Register, he spoke as follows: 

“When I arrived in New York and made 
contact with American Unitarianism I was 
interested to learn that the interchange of 
ideas between humanists and theists still 
proceeds vigorously. I regard it as a 
healthy sign. 

““My South African experience revealed 
to me the inescapable nature of this con- 
troversy and the folly of trying to stifle 
discussion on such an issue. If theists 
and humanists should ever be unable to 
discuss their differences calmly, without 
heat or hostility, they would be likely to 
part company and no longer share the 
same household of faith. 

“The good-spirited exchange of ideas 
should result in mutual understanding and 
the discovery of common ground at the 
deep level of essential religious experience. 
That common basis of reverence for living 
Reality should unite us so strongly that 
differing terminologies will never keep us 
apart. 

“A truly liberal religious fellowship will 
almost inevitably have both humanists and 
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theists within it, for the humanistic and 
theistic philosophies are both honest at- 
tempts to interpret real experience. 

“Tt is doubtless true that a crude hu- 
manism will always clash with an unen- 
lightened theism, but to such extent as 
enlightenment banishes the crudity of the 
conflicting philosophies and makes them 
truer reflections of our deeper contacts 
with Reality, the clash between them 
tends to disappear. 


“The controversy is a wholesome chal- - 


lenge to us all to deepen our religious ex- 
perience.” 
= oa 


WORCESTER LEAGUE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Worcester 
League will be held in Memorial Hall, Win- 
chendon, Mass., on Thursday, April 14. 

Rev. Earl C. Davis of Petersham, Mass., 
is the speaker at the morning session, which 
opens at eleven o’clock. 

In the afternoon Mrs. William Hildreth 
and Mrs. Robert Hildreth of Winchendon 
will take for their subject “My Week at 
Star Island.” 

oS 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The Unitarian Service Pension Society 

gratefully acknowledges receipt of the 


following contributions from February 23, 
1938, through March 18, 1938. 


Previously reportell, <... . 2 3. Means $6,323.56 


Emmet L. Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis.. . 50.00 
Peabody Chapter Unitarian Laymen’s 

League, Peabody, Mass. 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, Middleboro, "a aaa 25.00 
Unitarian Church, Roslindale, Mass. ..... 10.00 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. .. 15.00 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. (add’l)... . 15.00 
First Parish, Beverly, Mass.............. 75.00 — 
Unitarian Church, Urbana, Ill. .......... 17.25 
First Congregational Society, Jamaica 

Pisin, Mant.) és 5:7 2eGad- 2+ 29k ae 44.61 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Santa Mon- 

fen, Calif. ic ac ot teva = = dae 5.00 
Channing Memorial Church, Newport, 

B.A. 22 Feed deca. » oe 545.50 
People’s Church of Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo 

Li. ee © ee es eee, a 25.00 
All Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C. .... 200.00 
First Parish Alliance, Dorchester, Mass... 10,00 
Women’s Alliance, Albany, N. Y. ....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Northfield, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Female Samaritan Society, New York, 

NY: 2 2coot eee oe eee. ieee 25.00 
Bell Street Chapel Helpers, Providence, 

Bes; Boe Rokers loi te xia = 22a e's Seeteeee 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N. H. ..... 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, New Orleans, La. .... 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Milford, N. H. ....... 10.00 
Women’s Evening Alliance of the Metro- 

politan District, New York, N. Y....... 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Winnipeg, Canada..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. -. 7.50 
Nora Junior Alliance, Hanska, Minn. .... 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ithaca, N. Y. ........ 10.00 
Eliot Alliance, St. Louis, Mo. ........... 25.00 
Ladies’ Aid Alliance, Norwell, Mass. ..... 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rutherford, N.J. .... 5.00 
New Dorcas Society, Marblehead, Mass. - 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Houston, Tex. ....... 3.00 
Katherine T. Thayer Alliance, Cincinnati, 

Ohia. 9. . 25.6. 2310. 23. Se - ee 25.00 
Women’s Evening Alliance, Hopedale, 

WESOR, 563 5 hsk.o Doe 0 ee ee ee 2.00 
Junior Alliance, Barnstable, Mass. ...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Newburgh, N. Y. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Flushing, N. Y........ 5.00 


Women’s Alliance, Long Beach, Calif. _.. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dover, Mass.......... 5.00 
Guild Alliance, Chicopee, Mass. ......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Salt Lake City, Utah. . 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ayer, Mass. ......... 5.00 
Channing Branch Alliance, Dorchester, 

Manas J... 23.5% ages 2s cee Se eee 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bedford, Mass. ...... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Athol, Mass. ......... 10.00 
Ladies’ Alliance, West Upton, Mass. ..... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Middleboro, Mass. 5.00 
Social Alliance, Arlington, Mass......... Ph 10.00 
Ladies’ Unitarian Association, Peabody 

Mass: (4da'l)) 4.0025 3. oye ee 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bloomington, Ill. ..... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian Church, 

Lonteville, Key..cign- sk ds Jeger 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Jamestown, N. “Y. tos 5.00 
Ladies’ Aid Alliance, Needham, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Detroit, Mich......... 15.00 
Parish Aid Alliance, Beverly, Mass. ..... 2.50 
Society for Christian Work, San Francisco, 

Califl ss. sc:s tes wage eee a ee ee ee 100.00 
All Souls’ Branch -Alliance, Greenfield, 

ET ee eee (ee ee a 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Attleboro, Mass. ..... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Quincy, Mass. ....... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 25.00 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Winnipeg, Man 

Canada so. 3 asses ct hole 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Littleton, N. H. ...... 25.00 
&. COB. .. sos ac cepes «Ses oe eee eee 1.00 
KC. Gui cs, sci ticowe hee ee 1.00 
PoE Den 05 hie, Hos nave a ae a 5.00 
¥..S. Go. We tase oss eee eee 10.00 

"he Rs De er ee ee 5.00 
Bi. M. By sno seek o rok eee Cee 1.00 
Gil = PIE 2 Amare pee eR HR cae Ne 20.00 
WE. Bi Se eee 1.00 
O. 77 Mee. 4 ied 2 se eee 5.00 

$7,926.92 
* * 
SPIRITS 


Dean Higgins becomes one at Uni- 
tarian Club Ladies’ Night 


Dean Howard Higgins of Emerson Col- 
lege departed this life and came back as a 
disembodied spirit before men and women 
at the ladies’ night dinner of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, Mass., March 9. Since 
not all the wave lengths emanating from 
one in the spirit world are discernible to 
those in the flesh, Dean Higgins showed 
himself imperfectly, albeit luminously, to 
the 350 persons sitting in the darkened 
Louis XIV ballroom of the Hotel Somerset. 
He did it with the aid of a black cloth 
spread on one side with luminous paint. 

Also he did slate writing—with chalk 
dipped in carbon tetrachloride. He blind- 
folded himself and went through the 
audience, “‘seeing’’ with the palm of his 
hand any objects held in the hands of his 
hearers,—but he wouldn’t tell how he did 
that, for it is a professional magician’s 
secret. 

Before impersonating mediums and 
spirits, Dean Higgins briefly referred to 
ideas concerning spiritualism held by such 
men as Sir Oliver Lodge, William James 
and Luther Burbank, and alluded to the 
experiments in telepathy at Duke Uni- 
versity. Only in two ways, he said, can 
spiritistic influences be made at all cred- — 
ible: first, a message from the spirit world | 
concerning something known only to a 
living person and the departed one; second, 
by a demonstration of such 
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For Unitarian Extension 


$45,000 


“Everywhere, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Unitarians 
are awakening to the true measure of their responsi- 
bility in the present age, and the corresponding oppor- 


tunity for constructive service on a continental scale.” 
Frederick May Eliot. 


LAST YEAR Unitarians gave $25,000 for the 


program of the American Unitarian Association. 


THIS YEAR the Board of Directors is request- 
ing $20,000 additional to be used for 3 definite 
New Extension Projects. 


$7,000 $6,000 $7,000 


To strengthen existing To begin Radio Broadcasting To begin a program of “one 
churches in strategic areas, on a regular Unitarian Hour new church per year for the 
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and mail them to PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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clearly caused by other than physical 
forces. 

Commercial mediumship, he recalled, 
goes back to Hydesville, N. Y., in 1848, 
with two little Fox girls bumping apples 
on the floor after they had gone to bed. 
When their parents came up, the children 
were “sound asleep,’ and no apples were in 
sight. Subsequently, the “rappings’’ were 
repeated and the family and neighbors be- 
gan to ask questions of the “spirits.” 
A visiting relative saw the money-making 
possibilities, took the children on the stage, 
taught them how to produce “rappings”’ by 
cracking the joints of their big toes, and 
soon had a thriving business. 

Dean Higgins told of swindles perpe- 
trated through “messages” from the spirit 
world. He spoke also of fortune-tellers, 
saying that “if any of them could actually 
predict events, what a clean-up he could 
make in the stock market!” 

He did not wish to be understood as as- 
serting that all mediums were fakes. 
“But,” he added, “all mediums I have in- 
vestigated have been fakes.” 

* * 
LAYMEN’S LEAGUE ANNIVERSARY 
SERVICE 

The annual observance of the founding 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League on 
April 11, 1919, will take place at the Ar- 
lington Street Church in Boston this year 
on Sunday evening, April 10. 

The service of consecration in recognition 
of the nineteenth anniversary of the 
League will be combined with the regular 
Paim Sunday evening service of the Ar- 
lington Street Church, and Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot will preach the sermon on “Who 
Is the King of Glory?” 

The anniversary service of worship will 
be conducted by four prominent Greater 
Boston laymen: Leverett Saltonstall of 
Chestnut Hill, Frederick H. Fay of Dor- 
chester, William Roger Greeley of Lexing- 
ton, and Everett W. Stone of Medford. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister of 
the Arlington Street Church, will give the 
benediction. All liberal laymen are urged 
to attend. The service is open to the public 
and men and women are cordially invited. 

* ok 


COALS OF FIRE 

A certain pastor felt very keenly the 
absence from the service of a once faithful 
member. After some time had passed he 
went straight to the home of the absentee 
and found him sitting before an open fire. 
Somewhat startled by the intrusion, the 
man hastily placed a chair for his visitor 
and then awaited the expected rebuke. 
But not a word did the minister say. Tak- 
ing a seat before the fire, he silently took 
the tongs, and lifting a glowing coal from 
the midst of its fellows, laid it by itself on 
the hearthstone. Remaining painfully 
silent, he watched the blaze die out. The 
man got the point—he was at church the 
next Sunday.—Quoted and adapted, Church 
of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., calendar. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Socéal and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Associati 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informe- 
tion address 


_ President Sydney B. Snow, D.'D.; 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Laymen’s Anniversary Service 


Nineteen years ago on April 11, 1919, 300 
laymen met at Springfield, Mass., and organized. 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

A service of rededication and commemoration 
will be held at the Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, on Sunday evening, April 10. Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot will preach the sermon and leading 
laymen of Greater Boston will conduct the service. 

Men and women cordially invited. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


The Society is grateful for generous contributions 
already received, but it needs $3,000 more for the 
current fiscal year if the Service Pension for our 
older ministers is to be maintained, even at the 
present low level of $450. Every dollar counts. 
If you have not already given, will you not send 
your contribution to the treasurer before April 30? 
Walter R. Whiting, President. 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Secretary. 
Albert A. Pollard, Treasurer, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston- 
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Chureh Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Evening service at 7.45. Rev. Frederick May 
Eliot, D. D., will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people's group 
at 6 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Easter Sunday, 
11 a. m. Morning prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins, 
Holy Communion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Holy Week, Monday 
to Friday, April 11-15, Dr. Palfrey Perkins. Vesper 
services, 5 p. m. every day but Saturday. Holy 
Communion at 8 p.m. on Thursday. 


BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 


NEW YORK—Al Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 8.30 and 11 a. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellen ice and provides a 


t service 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: \ 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, n 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence i 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 187 
kilocycles. 14 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1810 kilocycles. 


